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aust shoot foxes. The great fierce head of the boar is the
rophy; a more handy token is these curly tushes which
iwait you when you face him.

To the Moslem, the slaying of boars is a peculiar satis-
action, 'Hamara dushman hai!' (cHe is my enemy!'), but only
the low-caste Hindu will feast on him. A clean feeder is
the wild boar and his mate, but the flesh is too coarse for
European taste.

The pig-sticking camp is a cheery place, whether of the
small local tent club, or such famous places as Meerut and
Muttra, and the great grouped camps of the Kadir, born
of summer clothing and simple ways. The start at the Kadir
will give you lines of elephants carrying spectators and wait-
ing competitors; the small meets, just a camp under a mango
grove, and a few villagers as beaters with an old know-
all shikari in charge. The latter meet has quite a different
charm from the excitement and splendour of the long lines
of elephants and competitors seen through the jungle of the
Kadir country.

The row of spears racked upright in the corner of a hog-
hunter's bungalow, or better still hanging with a weight on
them, interspersed with trophies and spur rack, are stirring
mementoes of the field and its occasions. The Bombay and
Bengal hog-hunters used to pride themselves on different
kinds of weapons. The latter used a long spear but slightly
weighted, grasping their weapons for an underhand stroke
as a man rides at a tent-peg, as often as not letting the weight
of the boar do the work. The Bombay hunter prided him-
self on a short spear balanced by a heavy round counter-
weight, and held near the weight, the weapon as often as not
used for an overhand jabbing blow. In fact this spear is
often known as the cjabbing spear'. Controversy as to the
merits of respective weapons would often run acute.

THE BIG GAME OF INDIA

To write graphically of big-game shooting in India one
must have taken part in it more than a little, and my own